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A JOURNAL OF RELIGION AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


When Worldview first appeared in January, 1958, 
it expressed the hope that it could make a special 
contribution to the discussion of religion and in- 
ternational affairs. Since that time the journal has 
attempted, month by month, to engage in a con- 
tinuing examination of the relevance of religious 
principles to contemporary events. Now, with the 
current issue, this journal has a new editor, Mr. 
James Finn, who was until recently an associate 
editor of The Commonweal. Its concerns, how- 
ever, will remain substantially the same as they 
were under the editorship of Mr. William Clancy, 
who has resigned his post as Education Director 
of The Church Peace Union to undertake special 
studies abroad. 

These concerns of Worldwide specifically—and 
of The Church Peace Union in its several programs 
generally — were summed up by Mr. Clancy last 
June in some informal remarks before the Union’s 
Board of Trustees. “If the work of The Church 
Peace Union can be described in any brief term,” 
Mr. Clancy said, “I would describe it as a work of 
the intelligence. And this means it is a frustrating 
work, because it provides no easy answers, no 
y solutions, to any of the crises of our age. 
is true of the seminars on religion and inter- 
national affairs and the Washington consultations 
which the Union sponsors, and it certainly is true 
of the Union’s calliestion, especially Worldview. 
If I think of one thing that is remarkable in our 
efforts in the five years that I have been with this 
organization it is that our programs have been re- 
markably integrated, in their approach, in their 
vision, and in the final ends which they seek, which 
are the ends of the intellect. Ours is an attempt to 
understand rather than an attempt to propagan- 
dize. 

“The search for easy solutions and the temptation 
to propagandize are constant dangers for those of 
us who go into the public arena with a word to 
speak that we think is important. And the tempta- 
tions to easy answers, to propaganda, to public re- 
lations are especially strong in a time of history 
| like the present, when we hear the barbarians beat- 
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ing on the gates of the city. But it is precisely at 
this time more than at a more comfortable time 
that these temptations must be resisted. If we 
yield to them we will have betrayed the unique 
function that is ours — the high function of the 
work of the mind. 

“At a time in history such as ours, for example, 
the temptation toward the slogans of the right — 
‘Get rid of the Communists’—or of the left—‘Get 
rid of the bomb’— are especially strong. Then too, 
men who have a religious commitment often think 
that religion somehow provides an easy answer, 
has a word to say that will solve all of the world’s 
difficulties. The special function of this organiza- 
tion, I think, is to resist such simplisms. Even while 
the barbarians are beating on the gates of the city, 
we must cultivate patience. We must continue to 
make the frustrating but ultimately important at- 
tempt to understand. As I have said, this attempt is 
often difficult to explain to a public impatient for 
solutions, but it is isdiasdianiie for our civiliza- 
tion, and only the fool or the philistine can fail to 
see its value. 


“In Worldview and in our pamphlets, therefore, 
we should never be ambitious for mere quantity; 
we should be concerned, rather, for the intrinsic 
quality of the publications themselves, and sec- 
a for the type of people these publications 
reach. I hope that in the past, and certainly I ho 
that in the future, however many people World- 
view reaches, every issue of the journal has made 
and will make some contribution to a continuing, 
on religion and international 
affairs. This is the goal The Church Peace Union 
must pursue. And this goal is not topical; it is not a 
week-by-week or a sasaiteepandidl review of the 
news; it is not an attempt to lobby, nor to propa- 
gate a particular point of view; it is much more 
serious than any of these things. There are many 
people who can lobby and propagandize, but there 
are few organizations in America today to do the 
unique thing that The Church Peace Union does.” 
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Under its new editor, Worldview will proceed 
with the attempt Mr. Clancy described. We are 
living through a time of crisis, and in this fearful 
autumn of 1961 the demands for “action” are in- 
creasingly clamorous. Action, of course, is needed, 
but it must be rooted in the ee which un- 
derlie whatever is good in our civilization, and it 
must be undertaken within the long-range context 
of historical consequences. The examination of 
these things rather than any political program is 
this journal’s special work. 


THE NEW ENCYCLICAL 


With Mater et Magistra the present Pope has ad- 
dressed himself to some of the most urgent and 
complex problems of the modern world. One 
measure of his success, of the relevance of the 
encyclical to our times, is the almost immediate 
widespread and enthusiastic response it received. 
Whatever else Pope John XXIII may accomplish 
during his reign, it is already clear that for many 
people — for Catholics, Protestants, Jews and for 
those without religious commitment; for laborers, 
farm workers, unions and management—this state- 
ment of social and economic principles will stand 
as a high achievement. Mater et Magistra has, 
thus, already been distinguished by the warm sup- 

rt it has received from prominent leaders of 
different faiths, in different countries, from dif- 
ferent classes. 

Praise for the encyclical was not unreserved 
however. Even among those who most welcomed 
the statement, there were some reservations on 
particular points. One Catholic journal regretted 
that the race question was not treated more ex- 
plicitly, and more than one Protestant eee 
regretted the reiterated teaching on birth control. 
Criticism of Mater et Magistra in its entirety, how- 
ever, was left to those who occupy extreme politi- 
cal opinions. Il Paese, a pro-Communist journal of 
Rome, described the encyclical as “long and ver- 
bose,” “as poor in doctrine as it is in political ef- 
fectiveness.” This sentiment found its counterpart 
in a right wing journal in this country, National 
Review, which termed it a “large sprawling docu- 
ment,” “a venture in triviality.” The encyclical is, 
thus, further distinguished by the kinds of critic 
who would wholly reject it. 

Even a cursory reading of the encyclical reveals 
reasons for both the acceptance and the rejection. 


For the Pope asserted the dignity and freedom of 


man under God, and in showing how that dignity 
could be maintained and the range of freedom 
extended through a proper ordering of the social 
and economic spheres he said yes to much of the 
modern world. He did say that our times are “pen- 
etrated and shot through with radical errors,” that 
they are “torn and upset by deep disorders.” He 
also stressed the poverty and injustice that are 
visited upon many people and the vast inequalities 
of wealth that exist between different countries. 
But with a deep Christian optimism he saw in the 
present structure of society means to correct these 
abuses, means that are morally acceptable and 
politically feasible. 

In speaking of the relation between private en- 
terprise and the state, of the merits of socializa- 
tion, of the mutual obligation of worker and em- 

loyer, of prosperous and poor nations—in speak- 
of all things the Pope commended 
systems which have been associated with the Wel- 
fare State, with principles which in this country 
have been termed liberal. Government interven- 
tion, for example, should safeguard the right of the 
person, but in the modern world there is need 
and justification for increased state intervention. 
Again, the worker should not only get a fair return 
for his work but should share in the ownership and 
direction of the production enterprise. Further, 
social insurance and social security were recom- 
mended as instruments for redistributing a com- 
munity’s income according to standards of justice 
and equity. 

Appropriately, the longest section of the en- 
cyclical was devoted to the “most difficult problem 
of the modern world,” the relation between 
wealthy nations and those that are impoverished. 
“The solidarity which binds all men and makes 
them members, in a sense, of the same family re- 
quires that nations enjoying an abundance of ma- 
terial goods should not remain indifferent to those 
nations whose citizens suffer from internal prob- 
lems that result in poverty, hunger and an inability 
to enjoy even the more elementary human rights. 
This obligation is all the more urgent since, given 
the growing interdependence among nations, it is 
impossible to a. a lasting and beneficial 
peace while glaring socio-economic inequalities 
persist among them.” 

In order to stress this point the Pope repeated 
words he had addressed to directors of the United 
Nations Food and Agricultural Organization. “We 
are all equally responsible for the undernourished 
peoples,” he said; “it is necessary to awaken men’s 
consciences to a sense of the responsibility which 
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weighs upon everyone, especially upon those who 
are he 2% blessed with this world’s goods.” 

While advocating such measures John XXIII in- 
dicated a sharp awareness of the strongest tempta- 
tion to which the more powerful countries were 
exposed — a new form of colonialism. Not only 
should the stronger countries respect the individu- 
ality of the developing nations, they must take 
care that they do not deliberately “turn the politi- 
cal situation that prevails there to their own profit 
or imperialistic aggrandizement.” To succumb to 
this temptation would be to introduce a form of 
colonialism that “would be only a repetition of that 
old, outdated type from which many people have 
recently escaped,” and would constitute a threat 
to world peace. 

The reasons for the almost total rejection of the 
encyclical in some quarters is clear. For it asserts 
once again the inviolable freedom and dignity of 
man against those who would make the good of 
the state the end toward which man is directed 
and in whose service he is reduced to an object. 
But it also stands in opposition to those who see 
the state only as an enemy, those who would like 
to return to some imagined happy period when 
free enterprise unhampered by government inter- 
vention brought us ever nearer to a desired Utopia. 
The reasons for its widespread acceptance are 
equally clear, for it speaks to those who, acknowl- 
edging the human solidarity that derives from a 
single Creator, acknowledging also the obligations 
of justice and charity, are attempting to convert 
principles of social justice into realities appropri- 
ate to the conditions of our time and our world. 


DAG HAMMARSKJOLD 


In the true sense of a much abused phrase the 
death of Dag Hammarskjold was a tragic event. It 
deprived the United Nations of an effective, ex- 
perienced leader at a time when the agenda for 
the UN was an imposing list of imminent crises. 
Perhaps not the greatest of these crises, but yeta 
matter of serious concern, was the severe Soviet 
attack on Mr. Hammarskjold’s office of Secretary 
General. The strength of that attack and the sub- 
sequent strong support he received form one meas- 
ure of the man and his high accomplishment. 
When Mr. Hammarskjold was tendered the of- 
fice of Secretary General there was a general as- 
sumption on the part of those who agreed to his 
selection that he would be an excellent adminis- 
trator, a neutral and uncontroversial office holder. 


It became gradually clear that Mr. Hammarskjold 
did not totally share this assumption. Within the 
natural and inescapable limitations imposed upon 
him, he extended the force and sway of his position 
as Secretary General. “While it may be said that no 
man is neutral in the sense that he is without 
opinion or ideals,” he declared on one occasion, 
“it is just as true that in spite of this a neutral 
Secretariat is possible.” 

While he insisted, with compelling reason, that 
during his appointed term the Secretariat was neu- 
tral, he revealed himself to be a man of strong 
opinions and high ideals, and there can be no dis- 

ute that during his term the Secretariat reached 

eights of controversy. In 1956, for example, he 
drew sharp criticism from the Soviet Union for the 
comments he made on the Hungarian uprising. In 
the same year he surprised the governments of 
Israel, France and England by his forceful attack 
on their invasion of Egypt. If these remained high 
points in Mr. Hammarskjold’s tenure, they were 
not isolated. He continued to shape the office of 
Secretary General, to set precedents where there 
were none to follow, to ask for authority where it 
had not been provided, to make decisions which 
few could have anticipated. And, in the face of the 
censure and praise which followed upon these 
actions, he maintained a rare decorum and firm 
sense of purpose. 

It would be foolish to suggest that Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s years as Secretary General saw an uninter- 
rupted series of personal and organizational tri- 
umphs. He not only spoke but sometimes acted as 
if he believed that “a man’s reach should exceed 
his grasp,” and even friendly critics charged that 
the mission which brought him to the Congo, dur- 
ing which he lost his life, was an example of such 
an act. Yet even in his failures he performed a 
unique service for the United Nations. 

It has been a time of trial and testing for the UN 
since the days of its creation. Immediately dis- 
missed as hopeless by some and made a haven of 
false hopes by others, its has had to work out 
through many trials and a number of errors its 
proper role in the world’s affairs. Dag Hammar- 
skjold, with the tools of patience, reason and unre- 
mitting effort, has helped more clearly to define 
both the powers and the limitations inherent in an 
organization which is neither a mere forum for 
debate nor an international parliament. This is no 
small task for any man. No matter what the future 
holds for the UN or the office of Secretary General, 
both of which he strove mightily to uphold, for this 
accomplishment he deserves high honor. 


‘ 


in the magazines 


“Is International Communism Winning?” is the sub- 
ject to which The Annals devotes its July issue. Pub- 
lished quarterly by the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, The Annals customarily 
bases its summer issue on papers delivered at the 
Academy’s annual foreign affairs symposium in Phi- 
ladelphia. The present issue features such speakers 
as George V. Allen on propaganda, Clarence B. Ran- 
dall and Henry S. Reuss on foreign aid, Arnold J. 
Toynbee on Asia and Leverett Saltonstall on West- 
ern military security. Other topics addressed are the 
Soviet-Sino bloc, the uncommitted countries, the 
UN, and U.S. world policy. 


The August issue of the Catholic monthly Jubilee 
includes some reflections by Ned O’Gorman on civil 
defense. Mr. O’Gorman takes the view that civil de- 
fense plans, including family fallout shelters, are “a 
psychological preparation for life underground.” 
“Civil defense,” contends Mr. O’Gorman, “once it 
moves into high gear, will mean a shifting of men’s 
energies from working for peace to planning and an- 
ticipating attack. What the demonstration [of a 
group of pacifists] in [New York's] City Hall Park 
demonstrated against was the folly of a national pro- 
gram that dwells on the possibilities of destruction 
in such a way that a new world, impregnable and 
populated by men twisted by fear into vigilance, 
will arise from the ashes of our commitment to vio- 
lence as the only solution to international and na- 
tional despair.” 


Current History’s topic for its August issue is 
“Problems of American Education—What is Govern- 
ment’s Role?” Among the articles appear two state- 
ments pro and con federal aid to private and Pe 
rochial schools by Neil G. McCluskey and Leo Pfef- 
fer, respectively. Father McCluskey writes that the 
issue comes down to one point: Whether nonpublic 
schools are part of the American school system. 
“American society,” he writes, “gazes fondly into the 
mirror of its common public schools but the image 
reflected there is no longer the true one. For the 
public school as presently constituted is one public 
institution that does not reflect American society as 
it is. We must keep in mind that service to society is 
the function of all public institutions, including 
every type of school.” 

Arguing against federal aid, Mr. Pfeffer writes that 
there is a “vital respect” in which public schools dif- 
fer from private and parochial schools. “The cost of 
public education is borne by all citizens because all 
citizens govern and control it... No such power 
exists in respect to private or parochial schools. No 
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matter how deep the dissatisfaction of the general 
community with a nonpublic school’s policies and 
methods may be, there is nothing the community 
can do about it... The demand that federal funds 
be granted to parochial schools represents the most 
serious assault upon the wall of separation of church 
and state in the history of our nation. If it succeeds, 
it may well mark the beginning of the end of our 
public school system.” 


In “Now It Is Up to Latin America” (New York 
Times Magazine, August 13) Tad Szule describes 
President Kennedy’s “Alliance for Progress” as “per- 
haps the greatest modern test of the ability of the 
free society of the Americas, North and South, to 
establish the principle—already loudly challenged by 
Communists, home-bred, starry-eyed Marxists and 
the hopeful, young people of Latin America who 
have been so deeply impressed by the Castro ex- 
periment—that progress, prosperity and justice can 
come through evolution rather than through the de- 
structiveness of revolution.” Responsibility for the 
success of the Alliance program, Mr. Szule points 
out, lies with the Latin American countries them- 
selves. They must remove the flagrant injustices that 
provide “fertile ground for political agitation and 
extremist movements.” 

“The basic courage and the basic decisions . . . 
must come from the Latin-American Governments 
and the elite who today still control the hemisphere’s 
economic life. Whether they understand it or not, 
failure to make these decisions will ultimately mean 
their violent ouster from the scene.” 


The views of the present administration on the 
increasing use of guerrilla warfare by the Commu- 
nists in such areas as Laos and Vietnam are set forth 
in the July 31-August 7 issue of The New Leader 
by W. W. Rostow, special assistant to the President. 
Mr. Rostow asserts that “our central task in the un- 
derdeveloped areas, as we see it, is to protect the 
independence of the revolutionary process now go- 
ing forward.” Hence, guerrilla campaigns aimed, sup- 
plied and directed from the outside constitute a spe- 
cial menace to the “transitional nation’—“a crude 
act of international vandalism.” Mr. Rostow believes 
the best way of dealing with guerrilla war is to “pre- 
vent it from happening.” “Our job,” he writes, “is 
to work with those doctors, teachers, economic plan- 
ners, agricultural experts, civil servants and others 
who are now leading the way in fashioning new na- 
tions and societies that will stand up straight and 
assume in time their rightful place of dignity and 
responsibility in the world.” PAMPHILUS 
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CONTAINMENT—AND AFTER 


U. S. Foreign Policy Must Adjust to a New Balance of World Power 


William Pfaff 


We Americans of all people have been most aware of 
ourselves, most alive to our special character, our 
revolutionary tradition, our hospitality to human aspi- 
ration, our creation of a constitution and a manner 
of political life which, if it was not without prece- 
dent, is nonetheless unique in ye and in ambition. 
What we did in 1776 changed human affairs, and 
that will not be forgotten. 

But let us consider what we have become. Power- 
ful, to be sure. But important? That is something 
else. To be important—important not for the moment 
but important to human history—is not an inevitable 
result of power or size. To be important is a result 
of quality and of wisdom. It is in politics a matter of 
national actions founded in a real understanding of 
human affairs and directed to goals that are attain- 
able and humane. It is to leave a stamp on history, 
a stamp of justice and of intelligence. But it must be 
added that the foreign policy of a country is only one 
element, a minor element, among all those factors 
that together define a nation. Foreign policy cannot 
make a state great; greatness lies in the character of 
civil life itself, in religion, in the arts and sciences, 
in intellectual and social accomplishment. Foreign 
policy is a mere tool, by which we may encourage 
those civil conditions in which true greatness may 


ow. 
a that poses the first of the points which seem 
to me important to discuss. We have exaggerated 
foreign policy out of its true porportions. Faced with 
a situation in which powerful nations, governed by 
a megalomaniac and aggressive ideology, threaten 
the safety of the world, we have responded with 
courage and energy, but with something else, too. 
We have tried to make our foreign policy into a cure 
for the ills of man. Tocqueville once said of Amer- 
icans, “Such men are prone to general ideas.” We 
are. Believing that the ideas which govern our po- 
litical affairs, and even our social and economic lives, 
are true and valuable, we have tended to generalize 


Mr. Pfaff is co-author (with Edmund Stillman) of 
The New Politics: America and the End of the 
Postwar World (Coward-McCann, 1961). This arti- 
cle, drawn from a paper delivered to a seminar 
sponsored by The Church Peace Union and the Uni- 
versity of Denver Social Science Foundation, is based 
in considerable measure upon that book. 


them so widely as to act as though the forms which 
these ideas take in our society are also universally 
valid. We tend even to believe that our experiences 
and intuitions and attitudes—the experiences and at- 
titudes of a prosperous middle-class industrial society 
—are those of everyone everywhere. 

Living sheltered and secure lives in a nation that 
since 1865 has never really known tragedy, we are 
unable to grasp what the actuality of life may be for 
others, or how inadequate our own experience is to 
guide us in dealing with their true condition. Take 
the Balkans. Milovan Djjilas, the author of The New 
Class, a book which caused a world sensation in 1957, 
begins his autobiography of his youth in Montenegro 
in this way: 

“Though the life of my family is not completely 
typical of my homeland, Montenegro, it is typical in 
one respect: the men of several generations have 
died at the hands of Montenegrins, men of the same 
faith and name. My father’s grandfather, my own 
two grandfathers, my father, and my uncle were 
killed, as though a dread curse lay upon them. M 
father and his brother and my brothers were killed, 
even though all of them yearned to die peacefully 
in their beds beside their wives. Generation after 
generation, and the bloody chain was not broken. 
The inherited fear and hatred of feuding clans was 
mightier than the fear and hatred of the enemy, the 
Turks. It seems to me that I was born with blood on 
my eyes. My first sight was of blood. My first words 
were blood and bathed in blood.” 

There are parallels to this kind of thing in the 
United States. Bloody Kansas, perhaps; the Appala- 
chian mountaineer clans; a few of the old rooted 
communities in the deep South where violence is 
still a convention, But for most of us Americans this 
kind of life is simply incomprehensible. Yet Milovan 
Djilas was not from the poorest of the poor peasant 
families; his father was an army officer. And Djilas, 
who was one of the partisan leaders who created 
Communist Yugoslavia, although he was subse- 
quently imprisoned for speaking out on issues of 
justice, is today only forty-nine years old. 

Anyone of you who may have visited India and 
had beggars thrust their mutilated limbs before you, 
or push their wounded faces into yours; or who may 
have traveled through white, baked Arab villages, 
mazes of mud walls with the women hidden in veils 
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and the men plowing with sticks, knows a part of 
the incomprehensibility of the non-American world. 
But the opposite side of these things—even more in- 
comprehensible to us, perhaps—is that these beggars, 
these villagers, are not merely figures of horror, but 
men and women living in societies that are subtle 
and ancient, sophisticated, in some ways more ac- 
complished than our own society. I say are not were. 
The civilizations of India and the Middle East may 
be stagnant compared to our own last three hundred 
years of technological and intellectual ferment, but 
they remain great civilizations, although impover- 
ished ones. Indians, Egyptians—these are compli- 
cated and worldly people, adults, not children to be 
lectured to. 

But Americans have, I believe, come too often to 
think that these people are children, that it is our 
vocation as a nation to lead them to a promised land. 
We tell them that we, with our economic aid and 
our political institutions, will save them from them- 
selves. We sometimes are determined to save them 
whether they want to be saved or not. We tell them 
that they really have but two choices—to become 
Communists, or to become like us. 

But this is a Marxist-Leninist idea. The Marxists 
say that they have unlocked the puzzle of history and 
that everyone everywhere is either Communist or 
pre-Communist, or doomed anti-Communist. That 
the Indians and Egyptians might be none of these, 
the Marxist-Leninist regards as a logical absurdity. 


We Americans, with our predilection for general 
ideas, often seem to agree with the Marxists. And our 
foreign policy often seems as determined as Com- 
munist policy to force the world to fit into one or the 
other ghd categories. Yet this is a clear contradic- 
tion of all that we profess. For the essence of our 
system is that it is open—that it is not an ideology 
cutting history down to two or three simple cate- 
gories. Democracy is a method of civil government. 
It is not a religion. It offers no explanation of human 
existence, or of the destiny of man, or of the 
rhythms of history. It foresees no millennium. Yet 
we have tended to make it narrow and ideological. 

I have mentioned what Tocqueville said about us 
more than a hundred years ago. And in this cen 
we may think of 1917, when we believed that there 
was a simple solution to the troubles of Europe, and 
of 1945, when we thought that to defeat Nazism was 
a way to defeat evil itself and so to bring permanent 
tranquillity to the world. Both times we were disil- 
lusioned. But from these disillusionments we learned. 
In the period from 1945 to 1947 something very in- 
teresting happened. We acknowledged in our pol- 
icies that complexity and evil are as permanent to 
history as they are to our private lives. We undertook 
in those years a foreign policy which was one of 
commitment around the world, which was designed 


to frustrate a strong and a ive state, but which 
was a policy aware of the facts that states grow and 
decline and change, and that in politics, as in most 
other human things, the truth is—as Eliot once put 
it—that “the best of a bad job is all that any of us 
make of it.” 

In 1945 the Cold War had begun. Russia was the 
conqueror—the military conqueror—of all Eastern 
Europe, and her troops were on the Elbe. She 
menaced Western Europe. This truth was not easy 
to face, and in the United States we experienced a 
kind of moral crisis. But by 1947 we had surmounted 
our test; we acknowledged the reality of what had 
happened. We saw that World War II had ended 
with only we and the Russians still possessing the 
material power to act decisively on the world stage. 
Our recognition of our responsibility was gradual, 
but we may say that our new policy emerged in the 
spring of 1947. That was the spring in which the 
Truman Doctrine was proclaimed and military aid 
was guaranteed to Greece and Turkey; and it was 
the spring in which George Kennan published his 
famous article in Foreign Affairs, signed “X.” In that 
article Kennan formulated what came to be known 
as the policy of containment. 

The Kennan article and the Truman Doctrine were 
landmarks; taken together, they defined the theory 
and practice of containment. They defined the pol- 
icy that, for better or for worse, dominates American 
diplomacy to this day. For the remarkable fact is 
that 1947 was the last fluid period in the formulation 
of American policy. Since that time we have been 
faithful, in our fashion, to the strategy of contain- 
ment. 

Kennan’s was a conservative program, reflecting a 
sober turn of mind, little in sympathy with the ex- 
tremes of zeal or sentimentality. He offered a pro- 
gram of “adroit and vigilant application of counter- 

orce at a series of constantly shifting geographical 
and political points, corresponding to the shifts and 
manoeuvres of Soviet policy.” He saw Soviet inten- 
tions as determined by a warped ideological inherit- 
ance and a thirty-year history of implacable and 
unscrupulous hostility to all not of their camp—a 
projection of their own fears and misery. He saw 
Russian society worn by deprivation, terror and war, 
barren of real ideas. He saw the older generation 
destroyed as an intellectual force, and the new gen- 
eration as unknown. He saw Soviet economic prog- 
ress as sporadic and unbalanced, the nation—in his 
words—“economically . . . vulnerable, and in a cer- 
tain sense . . . impotent . . . capable of exporting its 
enthusiasm and of radiating the strange charm of its 
primitive political vitality but unable to back up 
those articles of export by the real evidences of 
material power and prosperity.” 

“The future of Soviet power,” Mr. Kennan argued, 
“may not be by any means as secure as Russian ca- 
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pacity for self-delusion would make it appear to the 
men in the Kremlin . . . If . . . anything were ever 
to occur to disrupt the unity and efficacy of the Party 
as a political instrument, Soviet Russia might be 
changed overnight from one of the strongest to one 
of the weakest and most pitiable of national soci- 
eties.” So to Kennan, as to most observers of the 
Soviet Union in 1947, the question of power succes- 
sion appeared the flaw most likely to shatter the 
convoluted apparatus of totalitarian control. 


Thus containment, as formulated in 1946-47, was 
a policy rooted in a series of definite assumptions 
about the nature of Soviet reality. They were rea- 
sonable, perhaps inspired assumptions. The policy 
was not one oF wet muddling through—a political 
Micawberism founded in the easy and vain expecta- 
tion that something would turn up. It recommended 
actions that would exploit Soviet weaknesses while 
blunting the strengths. 

Most important, it was a policy with a climax: at 
some critical moment, the beseiged Soviet giant 
would weaken; his ambitions and powers would be 
dulled; he would turn upon himself in frenzy or 
melancholy. Kennan chose the comparison with the 
Buddenbrooks in Thomas Mann’s novel: “Human in- 
stitutions often show the greatest outward brilliance 
at a moment when inner decay is in reality farthest 
advanced... .” 

But the prophecy failed. Like families, societies 
may have incalculable powers of renewal, and Rus- 
sia has proved itself tougher and more resourceful 
than we had thought. 

Of the events which Kennan foresaw, some have 
come and gone—and been ignored—and some seem 
unlikely ever to come. Russia's economy remains un- 
balanced, but in those basic areas which fortify its 
military and political claims, the Soviet Union is a 
formidable power and continues to grow at rates 
which a decade ago would have seemed preposter- 
ous. Sputnik, Lunik and the ICBM have been 
launched, and Soviet men have been flung into space. 
Nor is the Russian economy quite so Spartan as it 
used to be. By the standards of Western Europe 
and North America, life for the Russian remains hard 
and unrewarding, but by the standards of Russia’s 
past it is not a bad life, and there must for the first 
time in a generation be a national sense of economic 
progress and hope. 

e leadership crisis has come and has been sur- 
mounted—although for such a — this, of course, 
is a permanent crisis. Yet throu e permutations 
of collective leadership, oligarchy, dual monarchy 
and dictatorship, effective rule has been preserved. 
The Soviet governing apparatus has emerged with 
greater vitality and RE Ty! than it ever pos- 
sessed under Stalin’s dark rule. Our error, Kennan’s 
and others’ as well, has been to mistake the absence 


of legal forms of succession for an instability of the 
society itself. tors ee have been wider of the 
mark: Soviet society had all unknown developed an 
inner dynamic. 

What counts is whether the society is vital, 
whether the administrative and productive systems 
continue to function, and in the USSR they have. 
Mr. Khrushchev demonstrates a resourcefulness and 
vigor—to say nothing of a vivacity—which few of the 
world’s other leaders can match. Whatever the pros- 
pect, it is plain that Russia today is effectively gov- 
erned and that some daylight has pierced the dark- 
ness that a decade ago covered the Kremlin. So must 
we reassess the predictions Kennan made in 1947 
and which we have hardened into a kind of dogma 
of our own. Kennan’s predictions about Soviet so- 
ciety as distinct from the imperial system, simply 
have not come true. 

More and more the Soviet Union takes on the look 
of civilian state, rather than a police 
or military state. It exports revolutionary doctrine, 
but with complacence rather than with the zeal of 
the revolutionary brotherhood. Russia today is a 
have state, a conservative; the long-delayed Thermi- 
dorian reaction seems to have begun. China has as- 
sumed the revolutionary mantle. Indeed, the Soviet 
leaders seem both embarrassed and uneasy about 
China’s aggressive and puritanical Communism, and 
they are likely to become more so. 

This is not to deny the continuing irrationality 
and messianism in Soviet policy, nor the brutal ignor- 
ance with which the Soviets view history and pol- 
itics. Pragmatism and madness are twisted tighth 
together in their view of the world, but this is a 
syndrome which historians have met before. Nothing 
could be less helpful to world peace than to accept 
the Soviet claim to uniqueness at face vidos, ‘The 
Soviet Union, sprung from revolution, is a messianic 
state with an infinite goal: not only to convert the 
world but to transform it. There have been kindred 
states—the Moslem Caliphate of the seventh to tenth 
centuries was one, and for dynastic Europe, revolu- 
tionary France before Napoleon was another. Such 
states are aggressive and so long as their zeal lasts, 
it is impossible to bring them to terms; theirs are not 
material terms. No treaty will bind them. Like the 
crusader kings of Antioch and Jerusalem, they be- 
lieve that an oath with the heathen is no oath at all. 


However, there is some consolation in the fact that 
normality too is a powerful force. The demonic 
energy of the totalitarian state depends on unfailing 
maintenance of the fiction by which it accounts for 
history. When the ordinary, the practical, intrude 
into this psychotic world, as they seem to be doing 
in the Soviet Union, there is reason to h that 
they may prevail. The states which confront Russia 
—which are its avowed enemies—do not, therefore, 
have a task which is necessarily easier, as we see in 


Berlin; but they have one which is simpler. It.is one 
thing to face a state whose policies defy reason. It.is 
ano to deal with, to check and to frustrate, a state 
whose goals are comprehensible, the traditional 
goals of power and wealth. 7 


In the fourteen years since the formulation of 
containment the United States and its allies have, to 
an alarming degree, adopted the Marxist postulate 
of their struggle with Communism. The fatal dich- 
otomy into what rhetoricians defined as “free world” 
and “slave” has been dumbly accepted, for “balance 
of power” has—like those other cardinal sins of in- 
ternational life, “power politics” and “secret diplo- 
macy”—been put aside as obsolete. Perhaps it was 
our preference for grand struggles and political abso- 
lutes that led us, as a nation, to misread the meaning 
of an essentially impermanent state of affairs at the 
war's close. Dichotomy was a condition of interna- 
tional life at the end of World War II because all 
but two powers had been wrecked. It was not, how- 
ever, a state of affairs that could be expected to 
endure, though in the decade that followed it per- 
sisted with the United States and the Soviet Union 
fostering the division of the world into two central- 
ized power systems. 

To a Communist historian the dichotomy was in- 
evitable, for history has its truth and there is no 
balancing of it with untruth. And a Communist so- 
ciety is polarized, for truth admits no inconsistencies, 
past or present. But for the rest of the world, polari- 
zation is an abnormal condition. 


The Western alliance was begun with the classical 
purpose of organizing mutual support. At the core 
were the democracies of Western Europe and Amer- 
ica, states whose genius was to be plural and politi- 
cal, not ideological. Around that nucleus were 
grouped states that varied from that aberrant relic 
of the Western past, Spain, to new states which had 
boundaries but had not yet found their identities as 
modern nations. Beyond the alliance system itself, 


but enjoying its protection, were nations and commu- 


nities more disparate still. 

Fascinated with its role as protector of the West, 
the United States tried to mold these nations into a 
kind of counter-empire, its members possessing a 
certain veto but ultimately dependent upon Wash- 
ington. The attempt to foster this centralized power 
system was understandable enough, a response, not 
wholly misguided, to the Soviet threat and the con- 
ditions of 1945. But to have continued with this ef- 
fort into the second half of the 1950's, raising a tac- 
tical response to the level of dogma, was to misread 
what was happening, and must continue to happen, 
to alter the distribution of power in the world. 

The fact that at the close of World War II onl 
two states remained with the ability to take decisi 


action on the international stage was the climax of a 
trend—the decline of the Great Powers—which set in 
at: the beginning of the twentieth century. In 1900 
the roster. of great nations included Imperial Russia, 
Ottoman Turkey, France, Great Britain, Austria- 
Hungary, Germany and Japan. One by .one. they 
were reduced by the first and second world wars 
until in 1945 a new Russia and a-United States, torn 
from isolation and self-conscious in its maturity, con- 
fronted one another over the ruins of the old empires. 
For the Soviets the lesson seemed plain: if only the 
United States stood against them, then Soviet energy 
and the Marxist logic of history must bring Amer- 
ica’s collapse and pass sole leadership to the men 
in Moscow. 


But by the mid-century events had begun to pull 
against the Soviet-American effort to suspend politi- 
cal time. A new trend was evident. Where nations 
had sought or were compelled to accept the protec- 
tion and patronage of the great powers when the Cold 
War began, they now sought roles outside the frame- 
work of Soviet-American competition. The begin- 
nings of this reverse trend hardly date much before 
1950. There was, of course, much sentimental and 
premature talk in Europe soon after the war of a 
third force. The conditions for such a pluralism were 
in the future, and the impulse behind the talk of the 
time was escapist, an emotional withdrawal from 
geography and history. 

The genuine third force developed later, when 
Yugoslavia, some years after its expulsion from the 
Soviet bloc, consciously sought an independent role 
in world affairs, joining with India and ultimately 
with Egypt to formulate, out of certain shared ex- 
perience and understood interests, a kind of ideol- 
ogy of polycentrism. They deliberately created for 
themselves a role that in its effect on the Soviet- 
American competition resembled remarkably the 
part taken by Great Britain in the days of European 
power balance. Their authority was negative—the 
ability to deny Soviet and American actions—but it 
was no less power for that. They commanded no 
great economic or military resources but their polit- 
ical influence extended throughout the backward. 
southern hemisphere, and in this respect the third 
force—the neutralist force—was more powerful than 
either the United States or the USSR. 


In 1956 came blows to both the Soviet and West- 
ern systems more significant than even then was 
recognized. Poland’s success in claiming and win- 
ning limited autonomy within the Soviet system, and 
Hungary's desperate repudiation of Russian control, 
decisively weakened Soviet claims to universal dom- 
ination. Eastern Europe could never again be the 
dark sullen occupation zone it-was in Stalin’s time, 
nor could Soviet messianic pretensions quite survive 
intact. Not only had Russia failed to gain control 
over any new possessions beyond those her armies 
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had seized in 1944 and 1945, it now was clear that she 
could not enforce total domination over even her old 
conquests. 

During those same days of 1956 the Suez fiasco 
demonstrated that while Britain and France still 
lacked decisive power, they were determined to re- 
assert independent roles for themselves. Suez was a 
defeat but it was not the paroxysm of dying empires, 
for since 1956 France pe Great Britain have grown 
stronger, not weaker. Charles de Gaulle is far more 
capable of independent political and military action 
than was the premier of 1956, Guy Mollet. His atomic 
bomb, his magisterial indifference to NATO, his 
European policy and distinctive approaches to 
Khrushchev—above all, his triumph over France's 
old wounding civil war between right and left—con- 
trast astonishingly with what was happening five 
years ago. France relatively is still not so strong as 
it once was, but it is growing in confidence and 
vitality. If de Gaulle’s quest has sometimes seemed 

uixotic, he has had great successes, he has laid 
claim to grandeur, and he is not so far from captur- 
ing the imagination of the world. 


Britain has consistently launched diplomatic ini- 
tiatives which the United States has been compelled 
to follow, and Britain too is an evolving and flourish- 
ing economic power. China has made an authorita- 
tive entrance into world politics, and commands the 
attention of both East and West. Germany and Japan 
have the material resources for independent roles, 
and, while they hesitate now over the political com- 
plications, it would be rash indeed to expect them 
to remain in Western tutelage very much longer. The 
Japanese demonstrated as much to us last summer. 
The whole of Europe has a thriving economy; the 
movement toward integration is far from exhausted; 
as an integrated system Europe has the capacity to 
equal Russia and America, and when total intellect- 
ual resources are counted, to do rather more. 


Technology, too, is altering the traditional founda- 
tions of economic and military power, from the 
classic iron and coal systems to new ones based in 
oil, electronics and chemistry, and eventually in 
nuclear power. The revolution in weapons alone has 
brought two quantum changes in our affairs, one of 
them often overlooked. While nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear weapons have altered affairs by tending to 
render military power impotent to do those political 
things which have in the past given force its utili 
in the relations between nations, they also have of- 
fered small nations a potential parity with big ones. 
A small state with nuclear weapons might now rav- 
age a big one. As wder made the poor man 
the equal of the grandee and the monarch and 
ushered in the age of revolutions, so nuclear weap- 
ons provide potentially the means by which a minor 


state could defy the greatest—at catackysmie risk,,to. 


be sure. But men have been inclined to risk military 


~ eataclysm when they faced an alternative which they 


regarded as an equal cataclysm. Who will say that a 
Hungary which possessed nuclear weapons in 1956 
would not have used them to prévent the Russian 
reconquest? Nor in a ‘few years can the technology 
of rocket delivery systems ‘be anything but common- 


For all the American predilection for symbolic 
treaties, it has been this heightened sense of integ- 
rity, and power, in both Western and Eastern Eu- 
rope, as well as in Asia, which has done the most to 
deter Soviet expansion since 1950. The satellite sys- 
tem around Moscow is eroded, and China’s com- 
munes and ideological innovations shake the Com- 
munist system more severely than American threats. 
The Communist age that ended with Stalin’s death, 
whatever its claims, was essentially a Russian age. 
While Stalin did not dispose of the material power 
wielded today by Khrushchev, his writ ran one-third 
of the world—and no man dared gainsay him. 
Khrushchev, challenged by China, spurned by Yugo- 
slavia, confronted with insolence even from Albania, 
cannot make that claim. 

While Russia remains an extremely dangerous 
opponent, the blunt truth is that neither it nor China 
has made any demonstrable inroads on the world 
in more than a decade, except by military conquest. 
Korea, Tibet, Vietnam and Laos have been con- 
quered or divided by war—the oldest tactic. None 
has fallen to an ideological offensive. And what has 
deterred Soviet expansion and blunted Chinese, has 
been nationalism. Not the Baghdad Pact, but Arab 
nationalism has dominated the Middle East, and 
Communism’s role, where it can claim to have dam- 
aged the West, has been as eager second to nation- 
alism. SEATO today has little more than paper 
existence, and the Baghdad Alliance is an historical 
fiction—rendered impotent not by Soviet machina- 
tions but by purely local events. 

Nor has the Soviet Union itself escaped unscathed. 
There have been Soviet failures: in Syria, Iraq, the 
Congo, and within the Communist empire itself. For 
against the force of nationalism the Soviet system 
has proved hardly sturdier than any other. The real- 
ity of contemporary Soviet power is the very reverse 
of the reality which confronted the world at the 
war's end. Material evidences of power the USSR 
can adduce aplenty, but no longer can it radiate, in 
Kennan’s phrase, “the e charm of its primitive 
political vitality.” Nor even in the contemporary 
world are its victories of a scale that are likely to 
prove enduring. Under the arch of the Soviet-Amer- 
ican deterrent the geopolitics of the world has been 
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other voices 


THE BEANBAG SYNDROME 


In this article, reprinted in part from the July issue 
of World Politics, John D. Montgomery describes 
some of the cultural handicaps that beset American 
technicians on overseas assignments. The author is 
Director of the Center for Development Research 
and Training, African Studies Program, at Boston 
University. 


Two principal explanations are given for failure in 
communicating technical knowledge across frontiers: 
personal factors in “overseasmanship,” involving dif- 
ferences in individual ability, articulateness, person- 
ality characteristics, and character traits; and cul- 
tural factors, which may be encountered by techni- 
cians as a group sharing the same assumptions about 
human nature, representing the same value system, 
and employing similar technical approaches. The 
first group of obstacles is a matter for the psychol- 
ogists and recruitment officers to deal with, and has 
already received some sophisticated attention. But 
the cultural factors that inhibit or reduce technical 
communication are still little understood. They affect 
those who survive personality screening and they 
must be dealt with in the training process. This sug- 
gests that the traditional preoccupation with cultural 
peculiarities of the society that is playing host to our 
technicians may not be enough. Perhaps an equally 
fruitful source of understanding would come from 
examining our own cultural peculiarities as factors 
in the process of inducing change. 

American failures in technical assistance involve 
two types of erroneous cultural assumptions: those 
induced by blindness to our own national cultural 
idiosyncrasies, and those induced by the uncritical 
transfer of assumptions from one set of personal ex- 

iences in technical assistance to another setting. 
The first might be characterized as the notion that 
all people are like us; the second, by the hypothesis 
that all other people are alike because, or at least 
insofar as, they are not like us. For purposes of this 
discussion I shall refer to them respectively as “na- 
tional” and “transfer” cultural errors. 

Cultural rigidities on our Fer “national” 
errors—are an exact parallel to the doubts, apathies, 
and suspicions that we so often observe as peculiar- 
ities in the receiving cultures. In fact, the limitations 
on our own self-perception have made others seem 
even more peculiar than they really are. 

These self-limiting cultural factors I sometimes 
call the “beanbag syndrome” because of an experi- 
ence that my wife and I shared in Saigon. The Amer- 
ican Women’s Association there, over 250 strong, 
engaged in a number of charitable activities on their 
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own initiative. They were especially attentive to 
orphanages and hospitals. One of their benevolences 
was an elaborate project for the hand artisans among 
the American wives: to make some 300 cloth dolls 
vaguely resembling cats, filled with beans. (The cul- 
ture-sensitive American women did not want to of- 
fend the Vietnamese by using rice, a much cheaper 
commodity but one in somewhat short supply as 
food.) These were presented to orphanages for use 
as Christmas gifts, with the understanding that any 
surplus could be sold in a self-help fund-raising 
scheme. Tours of i ion during the ensuin 

weeks revealed that while none of the beanbags had 
entered the Saigon marketplace, neither had any 
reached the hands of the Vietnamese orphans. Upon 
inquiry it developed that the dolls, each the product 
of several hours of painstaking work, had been slit 
open and the beans removed, cooked, and eaten, 
while the decorated cloth was either discarded or 
used to make rather small and odd-looking hand- 
bags. The project was not, in short, an economic suc- 
cess: the generous clubwomen had been looking at 
Vietnamese orphans, but seeing American children. 

The three main features of the miniature self-help 
operation present an object lesson about American 
foreign aid. First, it was undertaken from the purest 
of motives, and with no hope of personal gain. Sec- 
ond, an undoubted benefit resulted (if a meal of 
beans can be thus defined). Third, the inefficiency 
of the relationship between intentions and results 
suggests that the effort involved might have been 
better applied in some other fashion. 

Examples of the “beanbag syndrome” in technical 
assistance are provided by countless stories of mis- 
used or underused tools: the laundress in Indo-China 
who was given an ironing board so she would no 
longer squat on the floor to do her ironing, and who 
after repeated urgings by her mistress to “use it” was 
discovered squatting on it precariously as she per- 
formed her task; or the sawing off of the long-han- 
dled hoes given to Egyptian farmers to replace the 
faz, the traditional short-handled wooden implements 
used in the back-breaking posture familiar to travel- 
ers in the Near East; or the discarding of unfamiliar 
food from the CARE packages in Bolivia so that the 
cans at least could be used in cooking. Scores of 
such examples have been reported as evidence of a 
failure in transmission. They have been used in the 
popular literature to discredit the entire foreign aid 
process. They are illustrations of the “beanbag” 
effect in its simplest, most obvious form. They are 
es of many _ offered by the United States in 

e form in which they have been useful to us. 

The “beanbag syndrome,” long observed in the 
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physical aspects of technical assistance, can also be 
identified in the tools of the mind that are involved 
whenever institutions are to be transplanted. With- 
out indulging in an exhaustive examination of the 
American culture as a source of ideas and techniques, 
it is obvious that the pragmatic tenor of our institu- 
tional behavior is not a cultural universal; that the 
idea of “economic man” means something different 
in the African bush than in the American college 
classroom; that the virtues of cleanliness are not 
everywhere self-evident; that the concept of ad- 
vancement by individual merit is an affront to certain 
orders of society; that the ticking clock as a symbol 
of efficiency has not measured the timeless golden 
days of most village headmen within commuting 
distance of the equator. All of these culturally in- 
duced attitudes are characteristic of Western society, 
especially in its American variant. 

It is true, of course, that study of non-Western 
societies where these attitudes are not prevalent may 
succeed in alerting technicians to some of the dan- 
gers of ethnocentricity. But these are not always 
revealed in studies of foreign cultures by themselves: 
no one would study a non-Western culture in terms 
of the notion that it assigns “uncleanliness” or “in- 
efficiency” a place in its hierarchy of values. It is not 
enough to study the peculiarities of non-Western 
peoples if we are to identify the difficulties likely 
to arise in the transmission of technical knowledge 
and attitudes to them. Some attention must also be 
devoted to American ways of doing things that col- 
lide with those of non-Western cultures. 


Not all American traits constitute factors of equal 
importance in their relationships with every non- 


Western culture. A generalized study of American 
culture would soon violate the test of relevance in 
a training program. The variety acy | the newly 
developing countries inevitably means that the atti- 
tudes of some are more like ours than those of others 
are; and what may constitute an obstacle in rela- 
tionships between the United States and a second 
culture may be a bridge in other circumstances. This 
poses a serious dilemma in action and in training for 
action: if non-Western cultures differ significantly 
among themselves in their responses to technical 
assistance, can there be a generalized wou keg 
able for all cultures? A common answer to this di- 
lemma is that training can “sensitize” the technician 
to the characteristics of the non-Western culture, or 
at least help him recognize a cultural obstacle when 
he sees it. This has led to some assumptions about 
the possibility of studying “other areas” in a diluted 
“sensitizing” form that is less substantial than that 
offered by the traditional disciplines but is thought 
to provide a cultural inoculation. A more specific 
approach is the short-term immersion in another cul- 
ture during the training process, scheduled in the 
hope of developing a transferable cultural empathy. 

Still another useful approach, not yet attempted 
systematically, would be to start by considering our- 
selves as a coherent, unitary culture, at least as we 
approach the rest of the world through our technical 
assistance programs, and then isolate and identify 
those of our characteristics that have seemed strange 
and repellent to those we have tried to influence. By 
the study of enough examples drawn from experi- 
ence in technical assistance, it may be possible to 
identify, minimize, and perhaps avoid repeating 
some of our standard national errors. 
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The Cuban Revolution is some- 
thing of a theoretical puzzle. It 
is not analogous to present-day 
Russia, where a mature and con- 
fident bureaucracy presides over 
a society of totalitarian collectiv- 
ism. Neither is it in the same po- 
sition as Mao’s China in which an 
incipient bureaucracy is accumu- 
lating capital through the sys- 
tematic use of terror and state 
coercion. 


In Cuba, there is still revolu- 
tionary spirit and elan—and also 
dictatorship. People dance in the 
streets, and the unions are turned 
into Stalin-type instruments of in- 
creasing productivity. There is 
probably a majority consensus, 
yet this is being employed to de- 
velop the structure of minority 
dictatorship. One is confronted, in 
short, by a social phenomenon 
which is still in furious motion, 
and this makes all attempts at 
final definition questionable. 


Yet, there are basic trends; the 
movement has a direction. In one 
sense, the fate of the Cuban Rev- 
olution was sealed in the earl 
months of Castro’s triumph. If the 
United States had provided the 
aid necessary for a democratic 
transition, the Cubans could have 
kept to their original revolution- 
ary ideals. Once this was not 
forthcoming, several things be- 
came almost inevitable: a sharp 


Mr. Harrington has written fre- 
quently on political and cultural 
affairs for Commentary, The 
New Republic and other journals. 
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conflict between Castro and the 
American corporations; a move- 
ment of the Revolution against 
the Cuban middle class which 
had, to a certain extent, supported 
it; and an international alliance 
with the Russian bloc. These ac- 
tions were not, as Nathaniel 
Weyl tries to argue, the result of 
a Communist conspiracy or of 
Fidel’s secret membership in the 
Party. They were the path which 
almost any leadership committed 
to change would have taken in 
this situation. There is, for exam- 
ple, the case of Raoul Roa, the 
Cuban foreign minister, who had 
always been regarded as an anti- 
Communist socialist. Roa had 
been extremely forthright in his 
championing of the cause of the 
Hungarian Revolution. Yet, as 
time went on, he found himself 
the spokesman for a Government 
which tended more and more in 
a Communist direction. 


The Cuban Communists gained, 
of course, from the alliance with 
the Russians. But they had an- 
other important source of 
strength. The original Fidelista 
ideology was radical democratic. 
It did not have a social theory. 
In the early days of the Revolu- 
tion, therefore, the Cuban lead- 
ership could pride itself on its re- 
fusal to make precise definitions 
(and Sartre and “beat” writers 
could exalt the spontaneity of the 
Cuban development, celebrating 
it as a sort of revolutionary exis- 
tentialism). But as the external 
and internal conflict of the Revo- 
lution increased, the Communists 
had an enormous advantage: they 
possessed an ideology, a plan for 
industrialization, for social 
change. 

Indeed, one of the most signif- 
icant recent cases of the advance 
of the Communist ideology in 
Cuba has hardly been mentioned 
in the American press. For some 
time, there has been a small Trot- 


skyist group in Havana publish- 
a called Proletar- 
ian Voice. These people were ar- 
dent supporters of Fidel, but they 
also asserted the right to criticism 
within the Revolutionary move- 
ment. In July their paper was 
confiscated, the plates of Trot- 
sky’s Permanent Revolution were 
taken, and the print shop was in- 
tervened. The action was carried 
out by the Ministry of Labor, 
long a Communist stronghold, 
but it must have had the approval 
of the Government. 


Such a move could only be 
taken on the grounds of orthodox 
Communist ideology. Only in 
that worldview could a pro-Cas- 
tro Trotskyism be termed “coun- 
ter-revolutionary.” The incident 
is a grim symptom of the direc- 
tion of the Revolution. If there 
were only this negative, Commu- 
nist-tending and dictatorial side 
to the Cuban Revolution, it would 
not present many problems of 
theory. The difficulties arise from 
another factor: that this whole 
process has been accomplished, 
until now, with the support of 
what is probably a majority of the 
Cuban population. 


The peasants have unquestion- 
ably gained in terms of their liv- 
ing standards and security. Under 
Batista, they were fairly well paid 
when they worked, but there 
were months of “dead time” 
which kept them impoverished 
and helpless. Now, there are pri- 
vate plots for some (perhaps a 
third), and an advance in well- 
being for those who are on state 
farms. The urban workers have 
lost some of the corrupting privi- 
leges of Batista—Castro is much 
tougher on featherbedding than 
his predecessor—but they have 
also gained under the Urban Re- 
form Law. 


Three of the books under re-- 


view here treat this positive and 
spontaneous aspect of the Cuban 
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Revolution, two of them from an 
intellectually honest vantage 
point. (The third, M-26, is a re- 
write of history in the Stalinist 
style, ie., dropping from the re- 
cent past the role of those who 
defected from Fidel; skipping all 
embarrassing questions such as 
the role of the Communist P 

in the general strike; in gener 
engaging in eulogy and hagiog- 
scholarship. ) 

How does one criticize Mills 
and Miller? The first is one of 
America’s most brilliant radical 
sociologists. At considerable cost 
to himself, and in the face of a 
bitter, opposition from sec- 
tions of the American Academy, 
he has probed well beneath the 
surface of American life. He has a 
claim to serious attention; he can- 
not be dismissed as a propagand- 
ist. Miller is a novelist (his The 
Cool World is one of the most 
perceptive fictional treatments of 
Negro life available), and he 
went to Cuba to record the living 
impressions of the Revolution, 
not to analyze. Both of these writ- 
ers project a truthful impression. 
There is enthusiasm in Cuba, 
there is change, there is better- 
ment of a living standard. The 
major fault of both of these writ- 
ers is not in what they say, but in 
what they do not say. 

In the first phase of a social 
revolution the institutions of dem- 
ocratic freedom may seem to be 
irrelevant. The people are, after 
all, in the street and decisive ac- 
tion is popular. 
But this period of exaltation 
comes to a natural end and par- 
ticularly where institutions of 
participation have not been built. 
Once the large things are done, 
once the latifundia is confiscated 
and the forei roperty is na- 
decisions to be made. The task of 
destroying the past is obvious 
enough, and it commands a ma- 
jority consensus; the job of build- 
ing the future is and, 
in a former mdency like 
Cuba, it requires debate and dis- 


cussion to achieve either bread 
or freedom. 

Mills and Miller picture the 
“October” phase of the Revolu- 
tion, that harvest time of the peo- 
ple. But after October comes civil 
conflict and economic construc- 
tion. By concentrating on the 
fiesta in the streets these writers 
miss the grim and underlyi g 
movement of the Revolution. An 
the tragedy is that the hundreds 
of thousands massed in the square 
before Fidel are cheering them- 
selves to their own social, econo- 
mic and political subjection. 

Nathaniel Weyl has a quick an- 
swer for these tangled problems 
of theory: it all happened be- 
cause of a Communist conspiracy. 
Weyl’s scholarship has been ade- 
quately demolished by Theodore 
Draper (who is, it should be 
noted, a staunch opponent of 
Castro). However, Weyl’s politi- 
cal thesis deserves some atten- 
tion, particularly since it well 
might gain in popularity in the 
coming period. 

The Cuban Revolution is part 
of a world process: the revolt of 
the ex-colonial lands. This devel- 
opment is, of course, both polit- 
ical and social in content. It seeks 
formal independence from the old 
imperialist center; it looks toward 
industrialization. This social as- 
Ee of the Revolution faces two 

asic problems. On the one hand, 
the old social structure must be 
dismantled, and this dictates ac- 
tion against the traditional native 
oligarchies. On the other hand, a 
new social structure must be cre- 
ated and, most particularly, capi- 
tal must be accumulated. 

In this second phase of the 
Revolution democracy (and non- 
Communism) are a_ possibility 
only if there is massive aid for so- 
cial construction. In the absence 
of this there will be an inevitable 
and interlinked tendency to turn 
toward the Russians in foreign 
policy and toward Communist 
methods of accumulating capital 
domestically. If there is a compe- 
tent Communist cadre in the 


leadership of the revolutionary 
movement (as in North Vietnam), 
this process will take place in an 
obvious way. 

- But these tendencies do not re- 
quire the prior existence of a 
Communist leadership. In the ab- 
sence of such a cadre, the situa- 
tion (plus the influence of Rus- 
sians giving political and econo- 
mic aid) will create one. The 
error in Weyl's thinking, 
aside from the miserable charac- 
ter of his scholarship, is that he 
sees a profound and massive so- 
cial development in terms of a 
spy thriller. 

Of course, most responsible 
American political leaders are al- 
ready committed to something of 
a social analysis of the colonial 
revolution. The platitudes of for- 
eign aid are commonplace. Yet, 
and Cuba is a striking illustration 
of the point, this nation has not 
yet understood the scope of the 
changes taking place in the world. 
A few millions, or hundreds of 
millions, of .aid can be cancelled 
out if the fundamental assumption 
of the program is to protect the 
sugar and oil corporations or their 
friends. For what is involved is 
a revolution which, at a democrat- 
ic best, will develop in conflict 
with traditional American eco- 
nomic structure. 

There is something manny 
tragic in Cuba, an element whi 
tempers my criticisms of Mills 
and Miller with a certain pathos. 
The United States st aside 
and did not join the Cuban Rev- 
olution; then it attempted to in- 
tervene, criminally and foolishly. 
And the Cuban rors. celebrat- 
ing their release the oppres- 
sion of old enemies, are unwit- 
tingly raising a new dictatorship 
over their heads. Such a develop- 
ment is miserable from any dem- 
ocratic point of view. One only 
hopes that the nation will learn 
from it, that out of the Cuban 
tragedy the determination will 
arise that this will not happen 
again. One hopes; but, under the 
circumstances, one is not too 


hopeful. 
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A Morality of International Relations 


La Société Internationale et 
L’Eglise: Sociologie et Morale 
des Relations Internationales. By 
Robert Bosc, S.J. Institut Cath- 
olique de Paris, Institut d'Etudes 
Sociales, Action Populaire, Bib- 
liothéque de la Recherche Soci- 
ale. 24 francs ($4.92). 


by William V. O’Brien 


This book is a noteworthy con- 
tribution to the literature on re- 
ligion and international relations 
for a number of reasons. First, ex- 
traordinary as it may seem, the 
very fact that a Catholic has writ- 
ten a book in excess of four hun- 
dred pages on this subject is rea- 
son for commendation. A bibli- 
ography of serious Catholic writ- 
ings on morality and international 
relations would contain innumer- 
able collections of excerpts from 
traditional sources such as St. 
Thomas and Suarez, papal state- 
ments and portions of books on 
political theory and ethics by 
writers such as Rommen and 
Messner. But the number of in- 
dependent, comprehensive anal- 
yses of the Church’s teachings 
relevant to international pro 
lems is very small. 

Secondly, the two-fold empha- 
sis of the book, as revealed by the 
sub-title—“Sociologie et Morale 
des Relations Internationales”—is 
comparatively new to the Cath- 
olic literature on this subject. 
Father Bosc, who is professor of 
International Relations at the In- 
stitut d'Etudes Sociales of the In- 
stitut Catholique in Paris, focuses 
on the sociological data of inter- 
national relations as well as on 
international morality. As he ex- 
plains, “sociology” has a wider 
connotation in French than in 
English. What he means by soci- 
ology is substantially what is em- 


Professor O’Brien is Director of 
the Institute of World Polity, 
Georgetown University. 
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braced in the concept of empiri- 
cal studies of the material facts 
and the dynamics of internation- 
al relations. In the language of 
Charles De Visscher, the great 
Belgian jurist, Father Bosc 
studies the “theory” of interna- 
tional relations prescribed by re- 
ligion side by side with the 
“realities” of international pol- 
itics. 

It is astonishing that such an 
approach could be termed novel 
in the year 1961. When moralists 
attempt to translate general prin- 
ciples into meaningful terms in 
other social problem areas such 
as labor-management relations, 
marital and family relations, 
crime, etc., their first concern is 
to master the relevant principles 
and data of the social sciences. 
Yet Ernest Lefever’s complaint 
that Protestant ethicians have not 
“paid the price” of mastering the 
facts of international life may be 
echoed with respect to many 
Catholic writers. Much of the 
Catholic literature on internation- 
al affairs is highly abstract and 
largely divorced from the basic 
realities of international relations. 
Indeed, it is fair to say that many 
formulations of Catholic doctrine 
on international problems would 
be more appropriate to the world 
and to the state of knowledge of 
the thirteenth century than to the 
twentieth. Father Bosc’s work 
therefore, is a welcome and long 
overdue effort to bring to the 
study of morality and internation- 
al relations cognizance of the rel- 
evant material that is considered 
indispensable in other fields of 
applied morality. 

Thirdly, Father Bosc puts a 
fresh slant on this subject by ad- 
dressing his book not so much to 
scholars and theologians as to 
young priests who are asked 
questions about the dilemmas of 
international relations, and to 
concerned laymen, particularly 
students. His aim is to help them 


analyze the complex phenomena 
of our world so that they may 
make the moral judgments and 
undertake the responsibilities 
which conscience requires. Any- 
one who has looked into the ex- 
isting Catholic literature on inter- 
national relations will agree that 
a book which begins with the 
idea that private individuals will 
actually attempt to inform their 
consciences on the practical prob- 
lems of contemporary interna- 
tional affairs (and not merely 
content themselves with “su 
porting” the United Nations) 
borders on the revolutionary. 


Fourthly, it is noteworthy that 
a French priest is thoroughly con- 
versant with the extensive Amer- 
ican literature on international 
relations. It is fair to say that this 
field has been developed in this 
country far beyond anything that 
has been donein Europe. Yet many 
Europeans who write on the mor- 
al aspects of international rela- 
tions appear to be almost entirely 
unaware of this literature. Fortu- 
nately, Father Bosc, who has 
visited the United States in recent 
years and who has been teaching 
at Loyola University in Chicago 
during the past two summers, has 
had the opportunity to become 
thoroughly familiar with the 
American international relations 
literature and with many of the 
leading personalities in this field. 


This explains in part the realistic 
and informed acter of his 
work, 


Finally, this book is important 
because, considering the great 
number of “sociological” or mate- 
rial problems on which it could 
concentrate, it focuses primarily 
on the most important problem, 
war. The book is organized into 
two parts, the first as with 
international tensions and the sec- 
ond with international organiza- 
tion. The major portion of the 
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first part deals with war, its social 
functions, its characteristics, the 
traditional just war doctrine and 
the reaction of moralists to mod- 
ern war. 


Father Bosc eschews equally 
the deterministic notion that war 
is inevitable and the idea that 
war serves no rational purpose. 
From Father J. Delos he takes the 
theory that war exercises a 
litical function of “replacement” 
of the executive, legislative and 
judicial functions of an interna- 
tional government which is not 
yet operative. This implies a two- 
fold limitation on war. First, it 
ceases to be justified to the extent 
that viable international govern- 
ment becomes a reality. Second, 
when war takes on the character- 
istics of uncontrollable destruc- 
tiveness it ceases to be an appro- 
priate means of “replacement.” 
Thus, Father Bosc says, “war—at 
least total war putting into play 
the very survival of humanity—is 
not today an appropriate political 
instrument to defend interests.” 
He agrees, therefore, with Father 
Delos’ contention that “to the ex- 
tent that war loses its sociological 
raison d'etre it loses its moral jus- 
tification. . . .” 

Father Bosc admits that the 
classical just war doctrine has 
weaknesses which must be recog- 
nized. He notes the anachronistic 
quality of the emphasis in the 
doctrine on “punitive expedi- 
tions” as well as the simplistic 
concept of the decision-making 
cate which is appropriate to a 
eudal society but not to modern 
governments. But he contends 
that the basic principles remain 
valid. 

These, in Father Bosc’s own 
analysis, come down to two: (1) 
the requirement that reasonable 
peaceful alternatives to war be 
exhausted; (2) the principle of 
proportionality of legitimate ends 
and means. This analysis is par- 
ticularly interesting to those who 
have read Professor Paul Ram- 


sey’s War and the Christian Con- 
science. 

Professor Ramsey finds the 
principle of non-combatant in- 
violability from direct attack to 
be the heart of the just war the- 
ory. Father Bosc, reflecting the 
prevalent tendency in Catholic 
thinking on this subject, focuses 
on proportionality and does not 
emphasize non-combatant inviola- 
bility. Yet, as will be seen, he is sub- 
stantially in agreement with Ram- 
sey about the immorality of mod- 
ern nuclear weapons of mass de- 
struction. Moreover, Father Bosc, 
like Ramsey, lays great stress on 
the role of charity in the morality 
of war. He says that, paradoxical- 
ly, the conscientious application of 
the limiting principles of the just 
doctrine are “conducted in the in- 
terior of a theology of charity, 
and that ultimately war must, 
therefore, be connected in one 
way or another with the precept 
of love. The core of Christian re- 
flection on war and the general 
principle of the traditional doc- 
trine of the just war is that the 
use of force as ultima ratio in 
human affairs can be, in certain 
circumstances, a duty of charity 
to prevent a greater evil, namely 
the unleashing of brutality and 
injustice. . . .” 


Father Bosc’s application of 
traditional doctrine to nuclear 
war is based substantially on the 
pronouncements of Pope Pius XII 
and their interpretation by Father 
John Courtney Murray. Father 
Bosc admits the possibility of 
morally permissible small nuclear 
weapons which might meet Pius 
XII’s critical criterion of “con- 
trol.” But he finds that large nu- 
clear weapons which by definition 
are uncontrolled are immoral. He 
says, “Even the massive bombard- 
ments of open cities in the course 
of the second world war would 
be difficult to justify. Atomic 
weapons, as the examples of Hir- 
oshima and Nagasaki show, no 
longer distinguish at all military 


objectives; they strongly resemble 
simple terrorism.” 

Later in the book, when he 
contrasts the requirements for in- 
ternational law and organization 
with the realities of our divided 
world, Father Bosc says that one 
of the few universally recognized 
norms today is the principle that 
mutual destruction must be 
avoided. Confidence in the Com- 
munists’ dedication to this prin- 
ciple underlies hopes for progress 
toward disarmament. Yet again 
and again the seemingly irrefut- 
able logic of the principle of the 
mutual desire for survival is in 
fact refuted by Communist be- 
havior at the conference table. In 
any event, Father Bosc’s further 
reflections on this problem would 
benefit from a further sampling 
of the burgeoning literature on 
disarmament and arms control. 


All of this is to reflect but one 
important facet of Father Bosc’s 
imaginative and wide-ranging 
book. In addition to an introduc- 
tory treatment of contemporary 
international institutions and 
problems, Father Bosc deals ex- 
tensively with the developin 
doctrine of the Catholic Chur 
on what might be called interna- 
tional social questions. He also 
provides summaries of the work 
of Catholic organizations such as 
Pax Christi, which are concerned 
with international affairs. Father 
Bosc makes a convincing restate- 
ment of the theme dominating 
Papal pronouncements on inter- 
national problems, namely that 
no amount of human ingenuity, 
good will, organization, or tech- 
nical advancement will suffice to 
achieve the ultimate goal of a 
morality of international rela- 
tions, peace. The goal of peace, 
he writes, is “not only an eschato- 
logical reality; it is not a utopia, 
nor an opium for the people; it 
can become reality in the here- 
and-now; it depends on the re- 
ception given to the word of 
God.” 
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Two Communist Manifestoes 
Washington Center of Foreign Policy Research. 108 pp. 70 cents. 
This pamphlet couples the texts of two recent and highly signifi- 


° cant Communist documents—the statement issued by world Com- 
munist leaders in November, 1960 and the address of Nikita 
Khrushchev on January 6, 1961, in which the Soviet Premier elab- 

5 orated current Communist thinking on war. Introduction and com- 

mentary by Charles Burton Marshall. 


The Coming Tests with Russia 


Walter Lippmann. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 37 pp. $2.50. 


Walter Lippmann's account of his "sobering" interviews with 
Khrushchev last spring includes a postscript in which Mr. Lipp- 
mann offers his view of the “crucial question'""—how the free world 
can compete with totalitarianism. 


American Diplomacy in a New Era 


Edited by Stephen D. Kertesz. Notre Dame. 60! pp. $10. 


The course of American diplomacy and foreign policy since 1945 
is examined in a collection of essays by nineteen scholars, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Committee on International Rela- 
tions of the University of Notre Dame. 


Latin American Issues: Essays and Comments 


Edited by Albert O. Hirschman. Twentieth Century Fund. 20! pp. 
$1.45 


This report, consisting of twelve essays by Latin American spe- 
cialists, suggests that greater freedom in partnership rather than 
complete harmony of aims and interests may be the key to im- 
proving our relations with Latin America. 


Between Past and Future 
Hannah Arendt. Viking Press. 246 pp. $5. 


"Six exercises in political thought" by one of the West's outstand- 
ing thinkers, this volume analyzes the present century's break 
with the traditional philosophic framework and is concerned to 
show “solely how to move in this gap.” 


The Making of the President, 1960 
Theodore H. White. Atheneum. 400 pp. $6.95. 


A highly partisan but entertaining account of last year's cam- 
paign, this book takes the reader on an intimate tour of party 
command posts and election by-ways, and offers some insight into 
the changing face of American politics. 
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